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mN the early Ages of 
the World, as is well 
known to thofe who 
g are verfed in antient 
Chignetey | raditions, when In- 
Ssiei Seay, NOCENCE was yet un- 
| tainted, and Simpli- 
city unadulterated, Mankind was 
happy in the Enjoyment of conti- 
a Pleafure, and conitant Plenty, 
under the Protection of Rest; a 
rentle Divinity, who required of 
o Worfhippers neither Altars nor 
Sacrifices, and whofe Rites were 
only performed by Proftrations up- 
on Tufts of Flowers in Shades of 
Jafmine and Myrtle, or by Dances 
on the Banks of Rivers flowing with 
Milk and Neétar. 
Under this eafy Government the 
firft Generations breathed the Fra- 
rance of perpetual Spring, eat the 
Posen which, without Culture, fell 
ripe into their Hands, and flept un- 
der Bowers arched by Nature, with 
the Birds finging over their Heads, 
and the Beatts ata about them. 
But by Degrees they began to lofe 
their original Integrity ; each, tho’ 
there was more than enough for all, 
was defirous of appropriating Part 
to himfelf. Then entered Violence 
and Fraud, and Theft and Rapine. 
Soon after Pride and Envy broke 
into the World, and brought with 
them a new Standard of Wealth; 
for Men, who tll then thought them- 
felves rich when they wanted no- 
thing, now rated their Demand;s, 
not by the Calls of Nature, but by 
the Plenty of others; and began to 
confider themfelves as poor, when 
they beheld their own Poffeffions 
exceeded by thefe of their Neigh- 
ours.—Now only one could be hap- 
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py, becaufe only onecould have moft, 
and that one was always in Danger, 
left the fame Arts by which he had 
fupplanted others fhould be prattifed 
upon himfelf. 

Amidtt the Prevalence of this 
Corruption, the State of the Earth 
was changed; the Year was divided 
into Seafons; Part of the Ground 
became barren, and the reft yielded 
only .Berries, Acorns, and Herbs. 
The Summer and Autumn indeed 
furnifhed a coarfe and inelegant 
Sufficiency, but Winter was with- 
out any Relief; Famine, with a 
thoufand Difeafes, which the In- 
clemency of the Air invited into the 
upper Regions, made Havock among 

en, and there appeared to be Dan- 
ger left they fhould be deftroyed be- 
fore they were reformed. 

To oppofe the Devaitations of Fa- 
MINE, who {cattered the Ground 
every where withCarcafes, Lanour 
came down upon Earth. Lasour 
was the Son of Necessity, the 
Nurfling of Hope, and the Pupil 
of Art; he had the Strength of 
his Mother, the Spirit of his Nurfe, 
and the Dexterity of his Governefs. 
— His Face was wrinkled with the 
Wind, and {warthy with the Sun; 
he had the Implements of Hufban. 
dry in one Hand, with which he 
turned up the Earth ; in the other 
he had the Tools of Architecture, 
and raifed Walls and Towers at his 
Pleafure. He called out with a rough 
Voice, ‘ Mortals! fee here the Power 
‘ to whom you are configned, and 
*‘ from whom you are to hope for 
‘ all your Pleafures, and all your 
‘ Safety. You have long languifh- 
‘ ed under the Dominion of Rest, 
‘ an impotent and deceitful God- 
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« defs, who can neither protect nor 

relieve you, but refigns you to the 

firft Attacks of either Famine or 
Disease, and fuffers her Shades 
to be invaded by every Enemy, 

and deftroyed by every Accident.’ 
‘ Awake therefore to the Call of 
Lasour. I will teach you tore- 
medy the Sterility of the Earth, 

and the Severity of the Sky; I 
will compel Summer to find Pro-- 
vifions for the Winter; I will 
force the Waters to give you their 
Fifh, the Air its Fowls, and the 
Foreft its Beafts ; I will teach you 
to pierce the Bowels of the Earth, 

pe bring out from the Caverns 
of the Mountains Metals which 
fhall give Strength to your Hands, 
and louniey to your Bodies, by 
which you may be covered from 
the Affaults of the fierceft Beatfts, 
and with which you fhall fell the 
* Oak, and divide Rocks, and fub- 
« je&t all Nature to your Ufe and 

* Pleafure.’ 

Encouraged by this magnificent 
Invitation, the Fahabisanes of the 
Globe confidered Lasovur as their 
only Friend, and hafted to his 
Command. Heled them out to the 
Fields and Mountains, and fhewed 
them how to open Mines, to level 
Hills, to drain Marfhes, and change 
the Courfe of Rivers. The Face 
of Things was immediately tranf- 
formed; the Land was covered 
with Towns and Villages, encom- 

affed with Fields of Corn, and 
Plantations of Fruit-Trees ; and 
nothing was feen but Heaps of 
Grain, and Bafkets of Fruit, full 
Tables, and crouded Store-Houfes. 

Thus Lasovur and his Follow- 
ers added every Hour new Acqui- 
fitions to their Conquefts, and faw 
Famine gradually difpoflefled of 
his Dominions; tll at laf, amidft 
their ere! and Triumphs, they 
were depreffed and amazed by the 
Approach of Lassitupe, whowas 
known by her funk Eyes, and de- 
jected Countenanee. She came for- 
ward trembling and groaning: At 
every Groan the Hearts of all! thofe 
chat beheld her loft their Courage, 
their Nerves flackened, their Hands 
fhook, and the Inftruments of La- 
bour fell from their Grafp. 
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An allegorical Hiftory of Reft and Labour. 


Shocked with this horrid Phan- 
tom, they refleéted with Regret on 
their eafy Compliance with the So- 
licitations of Lasour, and began 
to wish again for the golden Hours 
which they remembered to have 
paffed under the Reign of Rest, 
whom they refolved again to vifit, 
and to whom they intended to de- 
dicate the remaining Part of their 
Lives. Rest had not left the 
World ; they quickly found her, 
and to atone for their former De- 
fertion, invited her to the Enjoy. 
ment of thofe Acquifitions which 
Lapour had procured them. 

Rest therefore took Leave of 
the Groves and Vallies, which the 
had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into Palaces, repofed herfelf in Al- 
coves, and flumbered away the Win- 
ter upon Beds of Down, and the 
Summer in artificial Grottos with 
Cafcades playing before her. There 
was indeed always fomething want- 
ing to compleat her Felicity, and 
fhe could never lull her returning 
Fugitives to that Serenity, which 
they knew before their Engage- 
ments with Lanour: Nor was her 
Dominion entirely without Con- 
troul, for fhe was obliged to fhare 
it with Luxury, though fhe al- 
ways looked upon her as a falfe 
Friend, by whom her Influence was 
in Reality deftroyed, while it feemed 
to be promoted. 

The two foft Affociates, however, 
reigned for fome Time without vi- 
fible Difagreement, till at Jaft Lux- 
ury betrayed her Charge, and let 
in Disease to feize upon her Wor- 
fhippers. Rest then flew away, 
and left the Place to the Ufurpers ; 
who employed all their Arts to for- 
tify themfelves in their Poffeffion, 
and to ftrengthen the Intereft of 
each other. 

Rest had not always the fame 
Enemy: In fome Places the efcaped 
the Incurfionsof Disease; but had 
her Refidence invaded-by a more 
flow and fubtle Intruder ; for very 
frequently, when every Thing was 
compofed and quiet, when there was 
neither Pain within, nor Danger 
without, when every Flower was in 
Bloom, and every Gale freighted 
with Perfumes, SaTisry would 
enter 
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enter with a languifhing and re- 
pining Look, and throw herfelf 
upon the Couch placed and adorned 
for the Accommodation of Resr. 
No. fooner was fhe feated, thana 
general Gloom fpread itfelf on 
every Side, the Groves immediately 
loft their Verdure, and their Inha- 
bitants defifted from their Melody ; 
the Breeze funk in Sighs, and the 
Flowers contraéted their Leaves, 
and fhut up their Odours. Nothing 
was feen on every Side but Malti- 
tudes wandering about they knew 
not whither, in a they knew 
not of what; no Voice was heard 
but of Complaints that mentioned 
no Pain, and Murmurs that could 
tell of no Misfortune. 

Rest had now loft her Autho- 
rity: Her Followers again began 
to treat her with Contempt ; fome 
of them united themfelves more 
clofely to Luxury, who promifed 
by her Arts todriveSaTieTy away; 
and others, that were more wife, 
or had more Fortitude, went back 
again to Lasour, by whom they 
were indeed protected from Sa- 
TrETY, but delivered up in Time 
to Lassirupe, and forced by her 
to the Bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Laspour equally 
perceived their Reign of fhort Du- 
ration, and uncertain Tenure, and 
their Empire liable to Inrodes from 
thofe who were alike Enemies to 
both. They each found their Sub- 
je€ts unfaithful, and ready to defert 
them upon every Opportunity. La- 
BouR faw the Riches which he had 
given always carried away as an Of- 
tering to Rest, and Rest found 
her Votaries in every Exigence fly- 
ing from her to beg Help of La- 
Bour. They, therefore, at laft de- 
termined upon an Interview, in 
which they agreed to divide the 
World between them, and govern 
it alternately, allotting the Domi- 
nion of the Day to one, and that of 
the Night to the other, and pro- 
mifed to guard the Frontiers of each 
other; fo that, whenever Hoftilities 
were attempted, Satiety fhould 
he intercepted by Lazour, and 
LassirupDE expelled by Regr. 
Thus the antient Quarrel was ap- 
peafed; and as Hatred is often 
fucceeded by its Contrary, Rest 
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afterwards became pregnant by 
Laxpour, and was delivered of 
HEALTH, a benevolent Goddefs, 
who confolidated the Union of her 
Parents, and contributed to the re- 
songs Viciffitudes of their Reign, 
y difpenfing her Gifts to thofe 
only who fhared their Lives in juit 
Proportions between Rest and La- 
BOUR. 


Reflexions upon Friendfbip, in a Letter 
Srom Sir ‘Thomas Fitzofborne to « 
Friend. 


H Ardy, I imagine, were you in 
Earneft, when you required my 
Thoughts upon Friendfhip: For, 
to give you the trueft Idea of that 
generous Intercourfe, may I not 
juftly refer you back to the Senti- 
ments of yourown Heart? Iam fure, 
at leaft, i have learned to improve 
my own Notions of that refined 
Affection, by thofe Inftances which 
I have obferved in yourfelf ; as it is 
from thence I have received the 
cleareft Conviétion, that it derives 
all its Strength and Stability from 
Virtue and good Senfe. 

There is not, perhaps, a Quality 
more uncommon in the orld, 
than that which is neceflary to form 
a Man for this refined Commerce : 
For however Sociablenefs may be 
efteemed a juft Characteriftic of our 
Species ; Friendline/s, I am _ per- 
fuaded, will fcarce be found to en- 
ter into its general Definition. ‘The 
Qualifications requifite to fupport 
and conduét Friendfhip in all its 
Streneth and Extent, do not feem to 
be fufliciently diffufed among the 
Human Race, to render them the 
diftinguifhing Marks of Mankind, 
unleis Generofity and good Senfe 
fhould be allowed (what-they never 
can be allowed) univerfally to pre- 
vail. On the contrary, how few are 
in Poffeffion of thofe moft amiable 
of Endowments ? How few are ca- 
pable of that noble Elevation of 
Mind which raifes a Mar above 
thofe little Jealoufies and Rivalfhips 
that fhoot up in the Paths of com- 
mon Amities ? 

We fhould not, indeed, fo often 
hear Complaints of the Inconftancy 
and Falfenefs of Friends, if the 
World in general were more cau- 
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tious than they ufually are, in form- 
ing Connections of this Kind. But 
the Misfortune is, our Friendfhips 
are apt to be too forward, and thus 
either fall off in the Bloffom, or ne- 
ver arrive at juft Maturity. 

Were [to make Trial of any Per- 
fon’s Qualifications for an Union of 
fo much Delicacy, there is no Part 
of his Condu& I would fooner fingle 
out, than to obferve him in his Ke- 
fentments. And this, not upon the 
Maxim frequently advanced, that 
“‘ the beft Friends make the bit- 
“* tereft Enemies;” but, on the 
contrary, becaufe I am perfuaded 
that he who is capable of being a 
bitter Enemy, can never poflefs the 
neceflary Virtues that conflitute a 
true Friend: For muft he not want 
Generofity (that mofteffential Prin- 
ciple of an amicable Combination) 
who can be fo mean as to indulge a 
Spirit of /etiled Revenge, and coolly 
triumph in the Oppreflion of an 
Adverfary ? Accordingly there is 
no Circumitance in the Character of 
the excellent Agricola, that gives 
me a higher Noun of the true He- 
roifm of his. Mind, than what the 
Hiftorian of his Life mentions con- 
cerning his Condu@ in this particu- 
lar Initance. ‘* His elevated Spi- 
** ritwas too great to fuffer his Re- 
“* fentment to furvive the Occafion 
of it ; and thofe who provoked 
his Indignation, had nothing to 
apprehend from the /ecret and 
filent Workings of unextin- 
guifhed Malice,” But the Prac- 
tice, it mult be owned (perhaps I 
imight have faid the Principle too) 
of the World runs ftrongly on the 
Side of the contrary Difpofition ; 
and thus, in Oppofition to that ge- 
nerous Sentiment of your admired 
Orator, which I have {o often heard 
you quote with Applaufe, our 
Friendithips are mortal, whilft it 
1s Our Enmities only that never 
die. 

But though Judgment mutt coi- 
leé&t the Matenals of this goodly 
otructure, itis Affection that gives 
the Cement; and Paflion, as well 
as Reafon, fhould concur in form- 
ing a firm and latting Coalition. 
Hence perhaps, it is, that not only 
the mott powerful, but the moit 
laitine Frieadthips, are ufuaily the 
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Produce of the early Seafon of our 
Lives, when we are moft fufceptible 
ot the warm and affcétionate Im- 
prefions. The Conneétions into 
which we enterin any afte;-Period, 
decreafe in Strength as our Paflions 
abate in Heat ; and there is not, I 
believe, a fingle Inftance of a vigo- 
rous Friendfhip that ever ftruck 
Root ina Bofom chilled by Years. 
How irretrieveable then is the Lofs 
of thofe beit and faireft Acquifi- 
tions of our Youth! Seneca taking 
Notice of Aucustus Casar’s 
lamenting, upon a certain Occa- 
fion, the Death of Maecenas and 
Agrippa, observes, that he who 
could inftantly repair the Deftruc- 
tion of whole Fleets and Armies, 
and bid Rome, after a general Con- 
flagration, rife out of her Athes 
even with more Luftre than before ; 
was yet unable, during a whole 
Life, to fill up thofe lafting Vacan- 
cies in his Friendthip. A Refileétion 
which reminds me of renewing my 
Solicitations, that you would be 
more cautious in hazarding a Life 
which I have fo many Reafons to 
love and honour : For whenever an 
Accident of the fame Kind thall fe- 
parate (and what other Accident 
can feparate) the happy Union 
which has fo long fubfitted between 
us, where {hall l retrieve fo fevere a 
Lofs ? Iam utterly indifpofed to en- 
ter into new Habitudes, and extend 
the little Circle of my Friendfhips : 
Happy if I may but preferve it hrm 
and unbroken to the clofing Mo- 
ment of my Life. Adieu. | am, &c, 


Macna CuHarta the great Security 
of the People’s Liberty and Pro- 
pert y, and therefore the leaft Article 
ought never to be violated. 


Ti is univerfally agreed, that the 

political Conititution ot England, 
as iettled by the great Charter of 
our Liberties, is one of the beit Syf- 
tems on which a Government can 
poflibly be founded ; and it has 
moreaver been the univerial Opi- 
nion of all Well-wifhers to their 
Country, that the leait Infringement 
upon this Contlitation was an im- 
mediate Attack upon the Rights and 
Liberties of the People. Our An- 
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ceftors confidered it in a Light fo 
religioufly facred, that by a pofitive 
A& of Parliament they declared, 
that any Law or Ordnance what/o- 
ever, which was repugnant to the 
Principles of Magna CHaRTA, 
fhould be woid of Courfe, and by 
that Means endeavoured to prevent 
the Tyrant Kings, or the abject Re- 
prefentatives of any future Gene- 
ration, from violating that Freedom 
which was purchafed at no lefsa 
Price than their Blood. 

Unhappy, however, in this po- 
liter Age the Panders of proitituted 
Power take upon them to preach 
quite a contrary Doétrine: They 
ailert that the People who derive all 
their Authority from the Macna 
Cuarta, have a Right to make 
what Ravages they think proper on 
the chiefeit of its Inftitutes, and 
tell us, that the Power which 1s 
lodged in the Hands of our Parlia- 
ment by this exalted Charter of our 
Liberties, may be employed for the 
ees of the very Charter it- 
elf. 

Whenever we hear a Language 
of this Nature, we cannot avoid en- 
quiring for what Ends Parliaments 
were Originally inftituted. We can- 
not help afking, if they were not 
firit of all appointed to guard the 
Freedom of the Public againft the 
Inroads of arbitrary Power, and to 
prevent any Imperial Rufhan who 
might come by Birth or Accident to 
the Throne, from exercifing an un- 
bounded Licentioufnefs of Autho- 
rity on the Lives and Properties of 
his People ? Nor can we further de- 
cline to afk, if they were not cre- 
ated particularly to defend the mi- 
nuteft Article of that very Macna 
Cruartra, which thefe Panders 
tell us they have a Right to vio- 
= in the moft important of it 
all? 

It was for thefe Purpofes that Par- 
liaments were formerly returned ; 
and notwithflanding the univerfal 
Prevalence of Corruption, ’tis for 
thefe Purpofes that we return them 
now; and confequently the fame 
Equity of Argument which requires 
our Obedience to the Sovereign, no 

longer than he aéts agreeable to the 
Laws which he has {worn to main- 
tain, demands our Obedience toa 
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Parliament, no longer than it acts 
in Conformity to the original End 
of its Inftitution. ‘The Moment our 
Reprefentatives fhall become Op- 
prefiors inftead of Guardians, that 
Moment their Authority ceafes ; 
and, inftead of entertaining the 
imalleft Veneration for the Dignity 
of their Characters, we ought to 
look upon them with Horror for 
burfting through the awful Engage- 
ments that fhould have rivetted 
their Hearts to the Happinefs of 
their Country, and twiited every 
Fibre of the Soul about the Liber- 
ties of the People. 

The People of Exgland, however 
depraved, have ftill {ome faint Idea 
of Freedom fubfifting among them ; 
and they feel an honeft Rapture to 
this very Hour, when they hear the 
Mention of tome Patriot Name, 
that has either perifhed or fucceeded 
in the Defence of his Country :--It 
would be therefore prudent in all 
fucceeding Parliaments, if they were 
cautious not to reader them defpe- 
rate. ‘They have ftill Underftand- 
ing enough Jeft to fee, that a Stab 
at their Liberties, whether it pro- 
ceeds from the Crown or the Par- 
liament, is equally dangerous ; and 
perhaps they have yet fuilicient Spi- 
rittorefent it: ‘hey will never, 
for any Length of ‘Time, tamely 
faffer themfelves to be loaded with 
illegal Fines, or dragged to arbi- 
trary Imprifonment, ] the very 
People whom they themielves have 
fpoken into Confequence ; or, at the 
worft, if they fhould fee no Refuge 
from the Manacles of Slavery, they 
will chufe the Manner of being en- 
flaved ; they will run from the Fury 
of the Parliament to the Mercy of 
the Crown ; and fly from the cer- 
tain Oppreflion of a thoufand ‘Ty- 
rants, to the precarious Difpoliticn 
of one. Should fuch an Event 
ever happen, our Parliaments thc m- 
felves would feverely repent the in- 
famous Sacrifice which they had 
made of the Kingdom; they will 
then fee themfelves reduced to a 
Level with the meaneft of the Peo. 
ple ; hear the Fetters of Tyranny, 
which they deligned for the Potte- 
rity of others, everlaftingly rivetted 
for the Slavery of their own.---The 
Conftitution of England is of fo 
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delicate a Texture, that the {mallett 
Iijury fhould make us tremble for 
its Exiftence. The People who en- 
aé& the fmalleft Ordinance in Con- 
tradiction to the Principles of Mag- 
na Charta, may plead the fame Au- 
thority for eftablifhing the greateft: 
— The Malignity of their Defigns, 
like the Appearance of a Fever, 
may appear in a flight or inconfi- 
derable Circumftance; but it may 
be attended with Death in the End. 
lt behoves us therefore, to be eter- 
nally on our Guard, as well againtt 
the Machinations of our Reprefen- 
tatives, as the Views of the Crown; 
for if we once allow any Branch of 
the Legiflative Power, or even the 
whole Legiflative Power itfelf, a 
Right of altering a fingle Comma 
in the Magna Charta, our Ruin is 
accomplifhed, and we may be eve- 
ry whit as well without any Magna 
» Charta at all. 


An eafy Remedy for Cattle that are 


blown or bowed by Lucern, &c. 


wil EN a Bullock is fo much 

woln that he cannot dung, 
and moving is painful to him, take 
two Quarts of mild Ale, put intoit 
hive Coals and Embers (of Wood) 
till the Beer is Blood warm ; fcum 
off the Coals that fwim; and give 
him the Beer and Afhes, and drive 
him about; that will make him 
break Wind in a fhort Time, which 
will immediately relieve him. 


The HAPPY DIVORCE: 
A Morar Tate. 
[ Continued from Page 570. ] 


TP UCLLIA’s Head being filled 
with all fhe had juit feen, fhe 
formed to herfelf the moft wonder- 
ful Idea of Dorimox himfelf. — So 
much Gallantry befpoke an Imagi- 
nation brifx and fprightly, a culti- 
vated Genius, a delicate Tafte, and 
a Lover, 1f ever there was one, 
wholly taken up with the Care of 
leafing. This Portrait, though a 
little too flattering, was not wholly 
unlike. Dorimon was yet young, of 
an engaging Figure, and a moft joy- 
mus femper. is Wit was sall in 
Sallics; he hadin his Way of think- 
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ing little Warmth, but much Refine 
ment. No Body faid more gallant 
Things; but he had not the Gift 
of enforcing them: Every Body lov- 
ed to hear him, but no Body be- 
lieved him. He was the moft fe- 
ducing Man in the World for a Co- 
quette, the leait dangerous to a Wo- 
man of Sentiment. 

She confented to fee him again at 
his own Houle, and this gave Oc- 
cafion to new Entertainments. But 
in vain had the Gallantry of Dori- 
mon re-aflembled there all the Plea- 
fures which fhe had given Birth to, in 
vain were thefe Pleafures varied eve- 
ry Inftant with as much Art as Taite : 
Lucilia was at firft lightly moved, 
foon after fatiated; and before the 
Clofe of the Day, fhe conceived that 
it was poflible to grow dull in this 
delicious Abode. Dorimon, who ne- 
ver quitted her, exerted all the Ta- 
lents of pleafing; he held her in 
Difcourfe on a thoufand ingenious 
Subjeéts, he mingled alfo fome foft 
Things with them; but ftill this was 
not what fhe had conceived. She 
thought to find a God, and Dorimon 
was but a Man; the Pomp of his 
Houfe eclipfed him, Proportions 
were not obferved; and Dorimon, 
while he furpafled himfelf, was all 
the while inferior to the Idea which 
every thing around him gave of him. 
— He was very far from fufpeéting 
the Injury which this Comparifon 
did him in the Imagination of Lu- 
cilia, and he waited only one happy 
Moment to avail himfelf of his Ad- 
vantages. After the Concert, and 
before Supper, he led her, as it were 
by Chance, into a folitary Clofet, 
where fhe might go, he faid, and ru- 
minate, when fhe fhould have any 
Moments of pouting. The Door o- 
pens, and Lucilia fees her Image re- 
flected a thoufand 'Times in the daz- 
zling Pier-Glaffes ; the voluptuous 
Paintings with which the Pannels 
were covered, multiplied themfelves 
around her. Lwuei/ia, admiring her- 
felf, thought fhe beheld the God. 
defs of Loves. At this Sight an Ex- 
clamation of Surprife and Admira- 
tion efcaped her, and Dorimon {eiz- 
ed the Inftant of this faudden Emo- 
tion. ‘ Reign here, there is your 
Throne,’ faid he to her, fhewing 
her a Sofa, which the Hand of Fai- 
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ries had fown with Flowers. ‘ My 
‘ Throne!’ faid Lucila, feating her- 
felf, and with a fone of Gaiety; 
© well, ay, Llike it pretty well, and I 
* find myfelf the Queen of a migh- 
‘ ty pretty People.” She fpoke of 
the Multitude of Loves which fhe 
perceived in the Glaffes. Amidtt 
thefe Subjects, ‘ Will you conde- 
‘ fcend, Madam, to admit me?’ faid 
Dorimon with Ardour, and throwing 
himiclf at her Feet. * Ah! as to 
‘ you,’ faid fhe with a ferious Air, 
* you are no Child;’ and at thete 
Words fhe would have got up, but 
he retained with her a ftrong Hand, 
and the Effort fhe made to efcape 
rendered him ftill bolder. ‘ Where 
‘ am I then?’ faid fhe with Terror: 
‘ Let me go, let me go, I fay, or 
‘my Cries.....’ Thefe Words 
awed him. ‘* Excufe, Madam,’ faid 
he, * an Imprudence, of which you 
* are yourfelf in fome Meafure the 
Caufe. To come here sete a@ tete, 
and repofe yourfelf on this Sofa, 
as you have done, is giving to un- 
derftand, according to the receiv- 
ed Cuftom, that a little Violence 
would not be ill taken. With 
you I fee plainly that it means 
nothing; we mifunderftood each 
other.’ *‘ Oh! very much fo,’ faid 
cilia, going out in a Rage; and 
Derimon followed her, a little con- 
founded at his Miftake. Happily 
their Abfence had not been long e- 
nough to give ‘Time for Slander to 
{peak ill of it. Lucila, diflembling 
her Perturbation, toll the Compa- 
ny that fhe had juit been {ceiag a 
very fine Cabinet. ‘Fhey ran ina 
Body there ; and their Exclamations 
of Admiration were only interrupi- 
ed by the coming in of Supper. 

The Sumptuoufnefs of this Feat 
feemed to improve iii] upon all the 
Pleafures chat they had tated. Bure 
Dorimon in vain took upon himfelf ; 
he had not that Gaiety which was 
fo natural to him; and Luci/ia re- 
plied to the gailant Things they ad- 
drefied to her in order to draw her 
out of her Revi rte, only by a torced 
Smile, with woich Good-breeding 
endeavours to difrniie fil-Humour. 

© There.’ faid her Friends to her, 
on going Home with her, * there 
* nowis aMan who fuits you: With 
“him Life is a contiaual Eachant- 
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‘ ment, it appears as if all the Plea- 
* {ures obeyed his Voice: The Mo- 
ment he commands, they arrive in 
‘Troops.’ 
‘ There are fome,’ faid Luczlia 
coldly, ‘ which cannot be command- 
‘ed: They are above Riches; we 
‘ fiad them only in our Hearts.’— 
© Upon my Word, my Dear,’ ‘aid 
Cephifa to her, £ you are very difh- 
‘cult.’ * Yes, Madam, very dith- 
‘ cult,’ replied fhe with a Sigh: 
And during the reit of the Journey 
they Itept a profound Silence. —— 
‘ Thisis nothing but a handfome 
© Woman fpoilt,’ faid her Friends, 
at quitting her. ‘ Yet if ner Whims 
were chearful ones, we might a- 
mufe ourfelves with them; but no- 
thing in the World is more gloo- 
my. It was worth while indeed 
to feparate from her Huiband, to 
be a Prude to the reft of the 
World!’ 
‘ Is this then the World fo much 
boafted of ? faid Lueilia, on her Side: 
I have paffed rapidly thro’ every 
Thing agreeable in it: What have 
I found? A Coxcomb, a jealous 
Lover, a vain Man, who arrogates 
to himfelf, as fo many Charme, 
his Gardens, his Palace, and his 
Entertainments ; and who thinks 
that the fevereit Virtue can afk 
nothing better than io yield to 
him. . An! how I hate thefe Ma- 
kers of Romances, who have lulj- 
ed me with their Fables! My Ima- 
ination filied with a thoufand 
Calan I thought my Hufband 


‘ 
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‘ infipid; and yet he is worth more 
* than all I have feen. He is plain; 
‘ buris not his © lainnefs a thoufand 
¢ Times preierable to tue vain Pre- 
© tenfions of a Blamze ? He is tem- 
‘ perate in his Airections, and what 
‘ would become of me if he were 
‘ violent and paffionave like Clair- 
font ? Lie loved me little, but he 
‘‘loved only me; and if I had been 
‘ reafonabie, he loved me enough 
‘to make me happy. —I had not 
‘ with him tho.e pompous and noi- 
‘fy Pleafures whic intoxicate us 
‘at firfl, and foon after cloy us: 
‘ But iis Complatlance, his Sweet- 
‘ nels, his delicate Att: ntions, fur 
‘ nifhed me every Momeat with 
‘ Pleafares, the moft pure and fo- 
‘ lid, if Lhad but known how to 
9 relifh 
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*-relifh them. Fool that I was! I 
* purfued Illufions, and fled Happt- 
* nefs itfelf: It is placed in the Si- 
* lence of the Paflions, the Equili- 
‘ brium and Repofe of the Soul. 
« But alas! it is a fine ‘Time to ac- 
« knowledge my Errors, when they 
* have made me lofe the Friendthip, 
¢ the Confidence, perhaps the E1- 
‘teem of my Hufband. ‘Thank 
¢« Heaven, I have nothing to re- 
* proach myfelf with but the Indif- 
* cretions of my Age. But is Lifere 
* obliged to believe me in this 
« Point, and would he vouchfafe to 
‘ hear me? Ah! how difhcult it is 
* to return to one’s Duty, when we 
© have once abandoned 1t! difficult! 
¢ and why? Who hinders me? the 
* Dread of being humbled? But Zi- 
¢ fere is a good Man; and if he has 
¢ {pared me in my Errors, would he 
* diftrefs me in my Reformation? I 
¢ have but to detach myfelf from a 
* pernicious Society, to live at home 
* with fuch of my Female Friends as 
* my Hufband refpeéts, and whom I 
€ can fee without blufhing.—All the 
* while that he has feen me deliver- 
« ed up to the World, he has never 
* come near me; but if he fees me 
* reftored to myfelf, he will conde- 
| © fcend perhaps to recal me to him; 

* and if his eon be not reftored 
* to me, the only Confolation that 
* remains to me, is that of render- 
* ing myfelf worthy of it: I fhall 
* be at leaft reconciled to myfelf, if 
* I cannot be fo to my Hufband.’ 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


Extra& from th MONITOR, 
Number 470. 


*T HIS Monitor is in Reply to a 

Letter which has been publifh- 
ed; afferting that the Spaniards, 
* inftead of violating the late Trea- 
‘ty, with Refpeé to our Logwood 
. wc have proceeded accord- 
‘ing tofuch Mea/ures, as are ab/o- 
* lutely neceffary for preferving this 
* beneficiai Branch of Commerce to 
* this Realm alone.’ 

If this Writer (fays the Monitor) 
will attend to what he has here pro- 
pofed, he will eafily perceive, that 
he has joined two Things together, 
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fo different in their Natures, as to 
have no Dependence on each other ; 
and, therefore, though he fhould 
prove the latter; the former will 
not follow, as a neceffary Confe- 
quence. For when the Queftion is, 
Whether any Meafures pur/ued by 
Spain, are a Breach of their Treaty 
with us; the proper Enquiry muft 
be, whether thofe Meafures were 
mutually agreed upon & prefcribed 
by the ‘I'reaty, or inconfiftent with 
the exprefs Stipulations of it. If 
the latter proves true, no Kindnefs 
of Intention can alter the Cafe. It 
willbe a Breach of the Treaty, how- 
ever well meant. 

The Article of the Treaty runs 
thus : 

* His Britannic Majefty fhall caufe 
* to be demolifhed all the Fortifica- 
* tions, which his Subjeéts fhall 
* have ereéted in the Bay of Hondu- 
* ras, and other Places of the Ter- 
* ritory of Spain, in that Part of the 
* World, four Months after the Ra- 
‘ tification of the prefent Treaty; 
‘ and his Catholic Majefty fhall not 
* permit his Britannick Majefty’s 
‘ Subjeéts, or their Workmen, to be 
‘ difturbed or molefted, under any 
© Pretence — in the {faid 
‘ Places, in their Occupation of. 
* cutting, loading, and carrying a- 
‘ way Logwood ; and for this Pur- 
* pofe they may build aithout Hin- 
* drance, and occupy without Inter- 
‘ ruption, the Houfes and Maga- 
‘ zines, which are neceflary for 
‘ them, for their Families, and for 
‘ their Effects: And his Catholic 
‘ Majefty affures to them, by this 
‘ Article, the full Enjoyment of 
* thofe Advantages and Powers on 
* the Spanifh Coaft and Territories, 
‘as above ftipulated, immediate- 
‘ ly after the Ratification of the pre- 
* fent ‘Treaty.’ 

Let us now confider what has 
been done in Confequence of this 
Article of the Treaty. 

‘ When our Settlers firft arrived 
‘ in the Bay, in April laft Year, they 
‘ difpatched a Letter to the Com- 
‘ mandant of Bacalar, being the 
* neareft Spanifo Settlement, to in- 
* form him ot their Arrival, and the 
* Purpofe for which they came. This 
‘the Commandant tranfmitted = 

* the 








the Governor of Fucatan, whofe 
Orders were, fo comply intirely avith 
the Article of the Preliminary Treaty 
of Peace.’ 

‘ That afterwards, by Virtue of 
¢ a Letter from the Governor of 
‘ Fucatan, the Settlers went into 
© Rio Hondo to cut Logwood; and 
‘ from that Time unmolefted fol- 
. 
« 
< 
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lowed their Occupations, till the 

4th of February in this Year, in 

good Harmony and Correfpon- 
« dence with the Spaniards.’ 

Thus far there appears no Dif- 
pute between the Spaniards and our 
Settlers, about the Meaning of this 
Article of the Treaty; nor any 
Complaint from the Spaniards of 
Mifcondué in our People. 

After the Arrival of the new Go- 
vernor of Sucatan (which happened 
about four Months after the ‘Time 
for demolifhing our Fortifications 
was expired) the Scene is changed ; 
and the zow unhappy Settlers, who 
had hitherto lived zz good Harmony 
and Corre/pondence with the Spani- 
ards, are ordered to quit Rio Hondo 
and the New River, and retire to 
Baltis, carrying away the Utenfils of 
their Houfes. 

Is this all they were to carry away 
with them? Were they to leave the 
Logwood they had cut, the Purchafe 
of their own Labour, behind them? 
And yet that was cut not only un- 
der the Privilege of the ‘Treaty, 
but alfo by the Licence of this 
Governor’s Predecefior in that Pro- 
vince. 

But, if they do not comply, wth- 
out any Demur, and with fo much 
Brevity as not to permit them to frop 
any where, but retire totally to Balis, 


they are threatened with the Lo/s of 


their Negroes, and to find them/elves 
under a violent Arreft: And the fuf- 
fering them to remain at Baiis, is 
called A TOLERATION. 

How is this to be reconciled with 
the exprefs Words of the Treaty? 
which fays, * That his Catholic 
* Majefty fhall not permit his Bri- 
* tannic Majefty’s Subjeéts, or their 
Workmen, to be difturbed or mo- 
lefted, UNDER ANY PRETENCE 
WHATSOEVER, in. their Occupa- 
tion of cutting, loading, and car- 
rying away Logwood: And for 
this Purpofe they may build wiru- 
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ouT Hinprance, and occupy 
‘ WITHOUT INTERRUPTION, the 
‘ Houfes and Magazines, which are 
* necefiary for them, for their Fami- 
© lies, and for their Effe&ts.? The 
Meaning of this was too clear to be 
difputed by either Party, before 
the new inffru&ed Governor’s Arri- 
val. 

However, the Governor fays, that 

all this is done by him, ‘ with efpe- 
* cial Order, to comply intirely with 
what his Majefly granted to the 
Crown of England, and ftipulated 
in the 17th Article of the de- 
finitive Treaty of Peace.? And 
the Anfwer of the Court of Spain 
to our Complaint (in the Gaz- 
ette) 1s wrote in fomething like the 
fame Stile, but lefs fatisfaktory, 
‘ That it is the Intention of his 
* Catholic Maiefty, that no one fhail 
impede the Ezg/ifh, in their cur- 
ting Logwood in the ftipulated 
Places.’ 
The Englifs, what ! are our fellow 
Subje&ts in Scotland, and in other 
Parts of the World to be exclud- 
ed?—Is cutting Logwood to be the 
only Privilege now of Exg/ifomen ?— 
His Britannic Majefty’s Subjecs, it is 
to be feared, have found this lait 
Limitation to turn out greatly to 
their Difadvantage, by Experience, 
the beft Inftru€tor in the World. 
But it is to be hoped, that Great Byi- 
tain’s Reply will be wrote in other 
Language ; and convince Spain, by 
fome prevailing Argument, that we 
are not to be trifled with. 

In Juftice to this Writer, it is ne- 
ceffary to take Notice here of a Faé, 
which he has afferted; which, if 
true, may excufe the Governor, but 
will not leffen the Fear of Brztoxs. 
‘ A Stipulation (fays he) had been 
‘ agreed on between the Crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain; and, ac- 
cording to Don Remires’s Words, 
it confifted in obliging the Log- 
wood Cutters, either to be fur- 
nifhed with the Royal Schedule, 
which Spain had expedited to this 
End, or with the Licence cof the 
Kine or Enciann, (or the afore- 
faid Effee ; and which was noc 
‘ knewn before his Arrival.’ 

Now this Faét | muft beg Leave 
to difpute with him. My Objeéti- 
Ons are, 
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Firft, That Don Remires 1s the on- 
ly Authority he refers us to, for 
the Truth of the Fa&. But this 
Spaniard does not, inany Part of 
his Letter, mention one Word of 
the Stipulation. Itis true, he in- 
fits upon the Condition ; but refts 
intirely upon his Inftruétions, from 
his own Court, for the Juftification 
of his Condu&, and not upon any 
fubfequent Stipulation between the 
two Crowns. 

In the next Place. Whatever we 
got by the War, we did not get fo 
much by the Peace, as to be able to 
afford the Lofs of any Part of our 
Share. Andour Miniftry have not 
lived fo detached from the World, 
as to be ignorant that the yielding 
one Point to Spain, will prefently 

roduce another Claim. ‘This is a 

oot which flourifhes well in a Spa- 
nif Soil. 

Thirdly. King or EnGianp, 1s 
a Title, which could never have 
been admitted by a Britifh Miniftry 
in any Treaty. Why, His Braitran- 
wic Majesty, in the Treaty of 
Peace, is now reduced by a Spani/h 
Governor, to Kine of ENGLAND, 
does not appear; for we have not 
yet heard that the Court of Spain 
lays any Claim to the Northern Part 
of this Ifland. ‘The Governor muft 
excufe this Remark from a Briton, 
upon what Looks like a particular 
Affront to HIS PRESENT Mayjes- 


TY. 

But Laftly. What puts the Mat- 
ter beyond all Difpute, is, that had 
a Stipulation been agreed to, which 
makes {fo material an Alteration in 
the Qualification of his Britannic 
Majefty’s Subjects, for enjoying the 
Privileges of the 17th Article of the 
Definitive Treaty; it would un- 
doubtedly have been made public, 
in order to prevent their falling into 
a Snare, which, otherwife, might be 
fuipeéted to have been laid on Pur- 
pofe for them: And Time would 
certainly have been taken, before 
the Commencement of this new Re- 
gulation, to apprife our Settlers of 
it, who were already there upon the 
original Footing; and to fend the 
proper Authority in good Time 
for their juft and reafonable Secu- 
rity. 9 


536 Extra from the Monitor. -»-- Manner of the St. Kildians landing on Rocks. 


Account of the extraordinary Manner 
in which the St. Kildians land on 
the Rocks near their Dfland. 


N OTHING can —z exceed 

the Intrepidity and Alertnefs 
of the St. Kildians, on fome Occa- 
fions. To land in Stack-in- Armin, 
Stack-Birach, and Lij, the Rocks 
which lie beyond the principal If- 
land, is a moft defperate Undertak- 
ing. When the Weather is fair and 
the Sea fmooth, they mann their 
Boat with 8 of their ableft Hands : 
The Steward’s Deputy is their Sea 
Captain and Land Officer; he has 
an indefeafible Right to manage the 
Helm and iffue out Orders. ‘Thefe 
Honours or high Privileges expofe 
him to greater Dangers; he is the 
firft Perfon to land, and the laft to 
quit the Field. In the Language of 
the Place, this heroic Adventurer is 
called Gingach. 

After having laid by all Incum- 
brances, his upper Clothes and his 
Shoes, he faftens a ftrong Rope round 
his Waift, the other End of it be- 
ing in the Boat; and as foon as the 
Wave rifes to a proper Height, he 
fprings out toward the Rock with 
all the Agility he is Mafter .of, and 
employs the whole Power of his 
Hands and Feet, fometimes of his 
Teeth and Nails, to fettle himfelf 
there; if he falls back into the Sea, 
the Difgrace gives him infinitely more 
Pain than the fevere drenching; his 
Fellows hawl him in, and he ree 
peats the Experiment: If he fuc- 
ceeds in the Attempt, which is ge- 
nerally the Cafe, he fixes himfelt in 
a fecure Place, makes the Rope faft, 
and gives his Companions an Op- 
portunity to come afhore; four of 
the Crew, being left in the Boat, 
where they muft remain at their 
Oars till the Commander and his 
Party return. 

After the Sport is over, they go 
aboard their Boat in the fame Man- 
ner. ‘The Gingach places himfelf 
in his old Station, and after having 
lent his Aid to the three Men, he 
ties an End of the Halter to Part of 
the Cliff, and flides down upon it, 
if the Seais favourable; if other- 
wife, he orders the People at the 
Oars to row off to a proper Dif- 
tance, 
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tance, and jumps undauntedly into 
the Water; thefe take him up im- 
mediately, and receive fo brave a 
Leader with loud Claps of Applaufe. 
This is the conftant and an Me- 
thod of landing on the Rocks a- 
round St. Kilda. 

The Rock, called Stack-Birach, 
is about forty Feet high, fomething 
{mooth on the Top, which is form’d 
much like a Circle, the Diameter 
about twelve Feet: The Angle 
formed by the Face of the Rock, and 
the moft acceffible Part of the Cir- 
cumference of that Circle, is almoft 
a Sort of rightone ; and yet fuch is 
the Luft of Praife and Profit toge- 
ther, that they icale this tremendous 
Precipice every Year for the Sake 
of Eggs and wild Fowl. ‘This har- 
dy Exploit is far from being the 
Effect of Neceflity: But thofe 
Pleafures & Advantages which are 
dearly bought, or purfued amidft 
imminent Dangers, are tafted and 
enjoyed with greater Relifh. 

It is to be obferved, that there 
is no more than a fingle Egg 
found in any Neft about S$. Kilda, 
except in the Nefts of the Sea-Gulls 
who have always three. Every Bird, 
it is true, lays a fecond, fhould it 
be robbed of the firft, and perhaps 
a third if deprived of that, the 7x. 
mer only excepted: But in Spite of 
this Barrennefs, there are no lefs 
than twenty-four Dozen of Eggs 
annually + ithe upon the little nar- 
row Top of Stack - Birach; a Cir- 
cumftance from which one may con- 
clude that a vaft Number of Birds 
come to lay their Eggs there, - | 

All the Rocks of the Ifland, whe- 
ther productive of Fowls or Fifh, 
are divided with fingular Exactnefs, 
according to the Proportion of Land 
each Man poflefles. At the End of 
three Years, the People exchange 
their Divifions of thefe Rocks, and 
the Difputes, if any arife upon this 
Head, are terminated by the De- 
cifion of Lots: The leaft Encroach- 
ment upon a Rock that belongs to 
another, is an Injury fcarce lefs a- 
trocious than to fteal a Cow, and 
is punifhed without the leaft Indul- 
gence. 


Philofophical and Chriftian Views of 
a future State. 
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MANKIND born into the pre- 

fent World, confined to the 
Surface of the Earth, limited by 
the imperfeé&t Organs of Senie, and 
by a narrow Sphere of Experience, 
fee but very little, and know ftill 
lefs, of the boundlefs Works of the 
Almighty Creator. What Know- 
ledge the minuteft Infect confined 
to its little Cell hath of the whole 
Earth, and of all the Tribes of 
Men and other Animals, fuch in 
Proportion is our Knowledge of 
the furrounding Syftem of the Uni- 
verfe. 

But as we fee the Earth replenifh- 
ed with numberlefs Animals, of va- 
rious Forms, and in different States 
and Conditions; as we fee a regu- 
lar Gradation in the various Species 
of Creatures, from the loweft Infect 
to the higheft of Mankind ; fo it is 
reafonable to believe, that all the 
living Creatures which inhabit the 
Earth bear no Proportion to the li- 
ving Inhabitants of the Univerfe in 
general; and that as Mankind are 
raifed in Capacity, Dignity, and 
Enjoyment = a the lower Ani- 
mals; fo there are Creatures of 
Ranks and Orders afcending above 
us, in an undeterminable Gradati- 
on: And as this Earth is the ap- 
et Refidence and bounded Ha- 

itation of Mankind, the Limits of 
which they cannot pafs; fo there 
are innumerable other Worlds and 
Regions infinitely various, each pof- 
fefled and replenifhed with its own 
proper Inhabitants. 

The late Difcoveries of natural 
Philofophers extend fo far, that they 
acknowledge with one Confent and 
Belief, that there are many materi- 
al Worlds fituate in the vait Spaces, 
but within the Reach of the human 
Eye, which have {fo great an Affini- 
ty and Refemblance to the World 
we inhabit, as to afford the ftrongeft 
Prefumption, that they are in like 
Manner replete with their own pro- 
per and living Inhabitants, who de- 
rive Support and Benefit like our- 
felves, from the Light and Heat of 
the fame Sun. And if the material 
Syftem be of this Nature and Ex- 
tent; if the immeafurable Spaces 
of the Skies afford Room for vari- 
ous Worlds of unknown Dimenfion 
and Quality; ’tus not incredible, 
4F2 that 
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| that there are alfo numberlefs Syf- 
| tems or States of Being 1n the Uni- 
| verfe, which are not nor can be fub- 
| ject to any of our Senfes, and of 
which it is impofflible for us at pre- 
| fent to form any the leaft [magina- 
| tion or Conception. 
Itis impoflible for a Perfon born 
| blind to form the leaft Idea or Con- 
| ception of Light and Colours: And 
when the Senfe of fecing is added 
to him, he is then brought into a 
new and higher State and Capacity 
of Aétion and Enjoyment. So the 
| Almighty Power of Gop may give 
to other Creatures, for ought we 
know, Faculties, of which we have 
| not the leaft Conception; or may 
tranilate any of his Creatures into 
| a new and higher State of Exiftence, 
and impart to them Powers & Means 
of Enjoyment and Happinefs, of 
: which they could not before frame 
any Notion to themfelves, but we 
may conclude with the higheit Pro- 
bability, that every Species and 
Rank of Beings throughout the U- 
niverfe pofleffes Manfions, Regions, 
Spheres of A€tivity, Objects and 
Means of Happinefs, fuitable to 
their refpe€tive Natures and Quali- 
ties. Such Order and Difpoiiti- 
on of ‘Things we naturally appre- 
; hend to proceed from the perfe& 





; Wifdom of the Supreme Author and 
| Difpofer of all. 

| Further, we fee the changeable 
and revolving Nature of all Things 


on Earth: One Generation pafling 
| away in Order to give Room and 

Place to another : And amongtt 
j Mankind, fome afcending and o- 
| thers defcending in the Scale of Hu- 
: man Life: Some arifing from Igno- 

rance, Meannefs, and Obfcurity, to 
Knowledge, Honour, Power, and 
other Pofleffions: Some degrading 
themfelves to Contempt and Mite- 
ry by their Vices; others improving 
themfeives, and attaining the true 
Dignity and Happinefs of their Na- 
ture by Virtue. So in Regard toa 
more extenfive Syftem, confifting of 
many different Ranks of rational 
Beings, or in Regard to the whole 
Univerfe, it is not unreafonable to 
fuppofe, that there may be an end- 
leis Variety of Changes and Revo- 
jutions: That one World or Syf- 
tem of Worlds is in the Courfe of 
Ages fucceeded by another: ‘That 
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fome Creatures are continually af- 
cending, and others perhaps de- 
fcending in the infinite Scale of ra- 
tional being: That there are vari- 
ous Migrations or Tranflations of 
Creatures into different States or 
Scenes of Habitation, and different 
Degrees of Capacity & Enjoyment: 
and, confidering the infinite Multi- 
plicity of the Works of Gop, and 
Variety of his living Creatures, that 
there are alfo different Periods 
of Duration, as well as different 
States of Being, afligned to them ; 
that fome are created for a fhort and 
momentary V.xiftence, others for a 
longer Period, and others for an e- 
ternal Duration. 

It is likewife agreeable to our beft 
Apprehenfions of the Orders and 
Dehgns of Almighty Gop exerci- 
fing a moral Government over all 
and every Species or Syitem of ra- 
tional Beings, to conclude, that it 
is the fundamental and immutable 
Rule or Law of this his moral Em- 
pire, That, by Virtve and Obedi- 
ence to his Will, his rational Crea- 
tures fhall rife to higher States and 
nobler Scenes of Action, and to fu- 
perior Degrees of Capacity, Honour 
and Happinefs; whilft on the other 
Hand, the Confequence of Vice and 
Difobedience fhall be their Degra- 
dation, or Forfeiture of their former 
State, Privileges, and Enjoyments, 
and a fuffering of Lofs, Dilgrace, 
and Mifery ; and if they remain 7»- 
corrigible, that the End fhall be their 
utter Defirufion ; whilit other Crea- 
tures more fit and worthy fhall fuc- 
ceed to their State, Place, and Rank 
in the Creation; and Numbers new- 
ly created replenifh the Waite and 
Lofs of Numbers in the Univerie, 
who are deftroyed in juit Confe- 
quence and Punifhment of their 
Wickednefs and Impenitence. 


A Methed to cure Wheat damaged by 
Rain in Harveft. 


Ww HEN Wheat Sheaves have been 

thoroughly wetted, if fine Wea- 
ther enfues; they fhould be unbound 
and fpread abroad to be dried by 
the Sun. ‘This fimple Methed will 
often prevent a great Lots. But, if 
the Weather continucs wet, & there 
is Danger of the Wheat’s growing, 
carry it Home wet, and throw it 
r0- 
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promifcuoufly into the Barn, that it 

may be hollow; let the Ears be 

then cut from the Straw by cutting 

Boxes, fuch as Horfe Meat is cut by 

in fome Counties, & then put loofely 

in Sacks and carried to a Malt-Kiln, 
and there gradually dried. 

If after the Ears are cut off the 
Weather fhould become fine, they 
may be dried by fpreading them to 
the Sunon a large threfhing Cloth, 
frequently turningthem with a Rake. 
— This Method is recommended 
from the Experience of a confide- 
rable Farmer, who has found the 
great Advantage of it. And fays, by 
Means of it, at a very inconfiderable 
additional Expence, the Wheat will 
be nearly, fometimes, quite as good 
in a wet Harveft, as if it was houf- 
ed in ever fo good Order in fine 
fun fhining Weather.—The Heat of 
the Kiln may be kept up higher 
than when Malt is drying; but the 
Kiln fhould not be much heated, un- 
lefs the Ears are kept conftantly ftir- 
ring, during the Time they are dry- 
ing. 

A curious Defcription of the Pantheon 
at Rome, iz a Letter from a Gen- 
tlemany, after juft vifiting it, to bis 
Friend. 


a Have juft feen the Pantheon, which 
I take to be the fineft and moft 
perfect Work of antient ‘Times that 
Rome, and after that, I need not fay, 
that the World, has to boaft. One 
is aftonifhed to hear that Agrippa 
planned, defigned, founded, and 

erfected the Pantheon. Lefsthan an 
omens has the Honour of having 
begun and finifhed the greateft Build- 
ing of the World. A private Ro- 
man was able to leave behind him, a 
Monument of Tafte and of Ex- 
pence, which fhames the Pride of 
Kings. The Term founds oddly ; 
but we know that Agrippa was con- 
fiderable enough, by the near Rela- 
tion in which he ftood to Auguftus, 
and, as the Merit of his peculiar 
Virtues, to have Coins ftruck to 
him; an Honour allowed in that 
Time only tothe Emperor, Em- 
prefs, and their adopted Children. 
——The Pantheon, notwithttanding 
that it is the finett and mott perfeé 
Remain of the Antique, has under- 
gone fome Alteration fince it was o- 
riginally built. So much remains of 


A curious Defcription of the Pantheon at Rome. 





the old Splendor however, as to 

eclipfe every ‘hing even in Rome. 

Nothing can be conceived more 

fuperb than the great Portico at 

the Entrance: It is fupported by 

fixteen Pillars of beautitul Granite, 

each of them not lefs than five Feet 

in Diameter ; and each of an intire 
Piece, as are alfo the Pilafters. The 
Order is the Corinthian. Upon the 

Frieze in the Front, there is an In- 
fcription in very large Capitals, to 

tell us that Agrippa built the Edi- 

fice, when he was forthe third Time 

Conful. On each Side the Entrance 
into the Temple, there is a large 
Niche ; in the one of thefe origi- 
nally ftood a Colloffal Statue of 
Agrippa, and in the other, one of the 

fame Size, of his Father-in-Law 

— The Portico was origi- 
nally covered with C sristhianBirals 

but that was taken away by Pope 
Urban VIII. to make the brazen 

Pillars at St. Peter’s. The Cover- 

ing of the Roof, which was of the 

fame Metal, met with a like Fate ; 

it was tranfported by one of the 

Emperors to Conflantinople. I men- 

tioned to you in a late Letter, the 

Change of the Face of ‘Things in 

Rome, from the Earth of the Hills 

having been wafhed down, and the 

low Parts between being raifed ' 
by it. It is no where fo evident, 
that the Ground, on which the mo- 
dern Rome ftands, is raifed to a con- 
fiderable Height above that, on 
which ftood the Ancient, as at this 
‘Temple. 

There was formerly an Afcent of 
nine Steps into the Portico; but now 
we defcend into it. The Steps were 
once entirely obliterated _ this 
Alteration ; but Clement XT. was at 
the Expence of clearing away a good 
deal of the Earth in the Piazza 
before the Temple; and of thewing 
fome of the old Steps, by which 
People afcended to it. A brazen 
Gate opens to admit one from the 
Portico into the Temple itfelf, and 
the Door-Cafe is one entire Piece of 
Marble ; it is fifty Feet in Height, 
and nearly half as much in Breadth. 
What a Block muft it have been to 
furnifh it! what a Tafte to attempt 
cutting it! what Art to fucceed! 
— The round Figure of this Tem- 
ple, from which it is at prefent 
called the Rotunda, gives ita very 

fingu- . 
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fingular, and at the fame Time a 
very noble Look; and there is 
fomething very folemn and awful 
in the enlightening of it, which is 
all done from a large Opening in 
the Crown of the Vault; for there 
are no Windows. This Opening, 
in Spite of all Contrivances, will let 
in Wet in bad Weather, but ’tis of 
little Confequence, nothing that can 
be injured is placed immediately 
under it; the Altars are all around 
the Sides. Agrippa dedicated it to 
fupiters and all the Gods ; at pre- 
ent ’tis dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and all the Saints. There were 
originally Statues of the Heathen 
Deities difpofed all around it: Of 
what Kind of Workmanfhip thefe 
were, we may guefs by the Vexus of 
Medicis, which was one. At prefent 
the Figures of Saints and Martyrs 
ftand in their Places. We may have 
fome farther Idea of the Magnif- 
cence of this Temple in every Re- 
fpe&t, from another Circumftance 
relating to this Vexus. The World 
has heard of the Pearl which Cleo- 
patra diflolved and drank ; the Fel- 
low to it is faid to have hung in the 
Ear of this Statue. The Floor 
of the Pantheon is paved in the moft 
pompous Manner with Marble, not 
with the common, but the moft coit- 
jy Kinds. _ In the Centre is a vaft 
round Slabof Porphyry, which has 
2 Hole through it, to let down the 
Water from the Opening at Top. 
The great Altar ftands oppofite to 
the Gate of the Temple, and there 
are on each Side, three lefler, tak- 
ing up all the Space from the great 
one tothe Door, at regular Diftan- 
ces. Allthefe are placed in hollow- 
ed Spaces, running beyond the Line 
of the general Circle; and they 
make fo many Chapels. At the En- 
trance of each there is, on either 
Side, a noble Pillar and Pilafters of 
antique yellow Marble; they are 
of the Corinthian Order fluted, and 
the Capitals and Bafe are of white 
Marble; they fupport the great In- 
tablature that goes round. Above 
this, the Wali is plain; but though 
there are no Ornaments that project 
there. there are Reprefentations of 
the Orders of Archite&lure inlaid 
in the Marble. ‘They call this Part 
the Tambour or Drum of the build- 
ing. From the Top of this Tam- 
bour, fprings the Vault, This makes 








the upper Half of the Temple, as 
the Pillars and Tambour do the 
lower Half. This is divided into 
quadrangular Compartments hol- 
lowed, and the Ribs which proje& 
between them, terminate in the 
Round of the Opening at Top ; be- 
tween cach of the Altars round the 
Sides, that go beyond the Circle, 
there are others that ftand within 
it, The leffer ones have the Pillars, 
Intablature, and Frontifpiece of 
Porphyry, the antique yellow, and 
other rich Marbles; and their flat 
Parts are alfo encrufted with Mar- 
ble. Part of the encrufting Marble, 
in fome of the Altars, hath been 
taken down; and there are, in fome 
of the Niches, only Models of the 
Statues that are to ftand there ; but 
all this, as well as the great Altar, 
are to be finifhed. Clement the XIth, 
was at the Pains of having all the 
Marble of the Building cleaned, 
and it makes a glorious Appearance 
to this Hour. 


Of the African Camel and Wild Ox. 


HE Camcl of Africa, as reprefented 

in the Plate, is ufed by the Inhabi- 
tanis of Africa to carry Burdens and Mer- 
chandife out of the inmoft Parts to the 
Sea-Coait, to their no fmall Advantage, 
Thefe Creatures feem to hive a notable 
Apprehenfion, for when between Erhispia 
and Barbary they are forced to go a Day’s 
Journey more than the common Stages, 
their Mafters cannot drive them forward 
with Blows, but are neceffitated to fing 
and whiftle before them; which fuper- 
erogated Reward fcems to be a fufficient 
Bounty to draw and entice them to the 
Performance of their Over-Service, Ex. 
perience confirms, that the African Ca- 
mels far exceed the Afan in Strength, be- 
ing able to travel fifty Days with their 
Burdens on, without any Fodder or Meat, 
Nature in them fupporting itfelf by aCon- 
fumption as it were of the Parts; for firtt 
the Fleth-of their Bunches fall away and 
confume, afterwards their Bellies, and 
lafily their Hips and Buttocks ; whereby 
they become fo feeble, that they can fearce 
bear a Hundred Weight, tho’ at firft they 
will carry eight Hundred, 

In Africa there is a Kind of wild Oxen, 
as reprefented in the Plate, by the Inha- 
bitants.called Guahox, and by the Spani- 
niards, Vacas Bravas, that is, Mad Bulls ; 
they run as {wift as a Hart, & are fmaller 
than an Ox, with a dark brown Tail, 
black and fharp Horns, the Fleth fweet, 
with a Skin fit to tan for Shoe-Leather, 
They generally range through the Woods 
in great Herds, SELECT 
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SeLtectr Preces of PoerTry. 


Extraé? from GOTHAM: A Porm, 
Boox III. By C., Cuurcuitt. 


F all the various Produ€tions of this 
Author, it is difficult to determine 
which is the moft excellent; and upon 
the Appearance of every new Piece of 
his we are apt to cry with Ca/fio, ** This 
is a more exquifite Song than t’other.” 
Our Poet being now feated on his ima- 
ginary Throne of Gorham, reflects upon 
the Duties belonging to his regal Func- 
tion. 


In Empire young, fcarce warm on Go- 
tham’s throne, 
The dangers, and the fweets of pow’r, 
unknown, 
Pleas’d, though I fcarce know why, like 
fome young child, 
Whofe little fenfes each new toy turns 
wild : 
How do I hold fweet dalliance with my 
crown, 
And wanton with dominion ; how lay 
down, 
Without the fantion of a precedent, 
Rules of moft large and abfolute extent ; 
Rules, which from fenfe of public virtue 
fpring, : 
And, all at once, commence a PATRIOT 
KING... oe 
But, (de afks) .- es 
Have I weli weigh’d th&great, the noble 
part 
I’m now to play ? Have I explor’d my 
heart, 
That labyrinth of fraud, that deep, dark 
cell, 
Where unfufpeéted e°en by me may dwell 
Ten thoufand foliies? Have I found out 
there 
What | am fit to do, & what tobear?..; 
A Patriot KinG---why "tis 2 name 
which bears 
The more immediate ftamp of heav’n, 
which wears 
The neareft, beft refermblance we can fhew 
Of God above, thro’ all his works below. 
To itil the voice of difcord in the land, 
Tomake weak faction’s difconrented band, 
Detected, weak, and crumbling te Decay, 
With hunger pinch’d, on their own vitals 


Prey 5 

Like brethren, in the felf-fame int’refts 
warm’d, 

Like diff ‘rent bodies with one foul in- 
torm’d, 


To make a natiou, nobly rais’d above 

All meaner thoughts, grow up in com- 
MOU iOve ; 

To give the laws due vigour, and to hold 

That facred balance, temperate, yet bold, 


With fuch an equal hand, that thofe who 
fear 

May yct. approve, and own my jutftice 
Clear ; 

To be a common father, to fecure 

The weak from violence, from pride the 
poor; 

Vice, and her fons, to banifh in difgrace, 

To make corruption dread to fhew her 
face, 

To bid afflicted virtue take new ftate, 

And be, at laft, acquainted with the 
great 5 

Of all religions to eleé& the beft, 

Nor let the priefts be left a ftanding jeft; 

Rewards for worth, with lib’ra] band to 
carve, 

To love the Arts, nor let the artifts ftarves 

To make fair plenty through the realoa 
increafe, 

Give fame in war, & happinefs in peace, 

To - my peopie virtuous, great, and 
ree, 

And know that all thofe bleffings fow 
from me; 

O ’tis a joy too exquifite, a-thought 

Which flatters nature more than fatt’ry 
ought. 

*Tis a great, glorious tafk, for man too 
hard 

But not lefs great, lefs glorious the re. 
ward, 

The beft reward which here to man is 
giv’n, 

*Tis more than.earth, and little thort of 
heav’n 3 

A tafk (if fuch comparifon may be) 

The fame in nature, diff’ring in degree, 

Like that which God, on whom for aid { 


call 
Performs with eafe, and yet performs to 
all. 


He then compares the State of a King with 
that of a Villager. Every one converjant is 
the Claffics, in our old Vi'riters, and particue 
larly Shakefpeare, will fee the happy Ufe 
cur Author kas made of bis Reading. Of the 
King he obferves, 


Care, like a fpeétre, feen by him alone, 
With al! her neft of vipers, round his 


throne 

By day crawis full in view; when night 
bids fleep, 

Sweet nurie of nature, o’er the fenfes 


creep, 
When mitery herfelf, no more complains, 
And flave-, if poffibie, torget their chains, 
Tho’ his tenfe weakens, tho’ his eye grows 
dim, 
That rett which comes to all, comes not 
to hun. 
E’ca 
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E’en at that hour, Cargz, tyrant Care, 
forbids 

The dew of flcep to fall upon his lids ; 

From night to night fhe watches at his 
bed ; 

Now, as one mop’d, fits brooding o’er his 
head, 

Anon fhe ftarts, and, borne on raven’s 
wings, 

Croaks forth aloud--Sleep was not made 
for Kings. 


Proceeding in lis Self-Examination he en- 
quires, evbether he bimfelf is free from thofe 
Faults, which it is bis Duty to punifixin 
ethers; after which be reflects upon a proper 
Choice of bis Miniflers. 

Are there, amongft thofe officers of 

State, 

To whom our faered power we delegate, 

Who hold our place and office in the 
realm, 

Who, in our name commiffion’d, guide 
the helm, 

Are -— who, trufting to our love of 


afe, 

Opprefs our fubjects, wreft our juft de- 
crees, 

And make the laws, warp’d from their 
fair intent, 

To fpeak a language which they never 
meant ; 

Are there fuck men, and can the fools 
depend 

On holding out in fafety to their end? 

Can they fo much, from thoughts of 
danger free, 

Deceive themfelves, fo much mifdeem of 


me, 

To think that I will prove a ftatefman’s 
tool, 

And live a ftranger where I ought to 
rule ? 

What, to myfelf and to my ftate unjuft, 

Shall I from minifters take things on 
truit, 

And, finking low the credit of my throne, 

Depend upon dependents of my own? 

Shall I, moft certain fource of future cares, 

Not ufe my judgment, but depend on 
their’s, 

Shall i, true puppet-like, be mock’d with 
ftate, 

Have nothing but the name of being great, 

Attend at councils, which I muit not 
weigh ; 

Do, what they bid; and what they dictate, 


ay 5 
Enrob’d, and hoifted up into my chair, 
Only to be a royal cypher there ? 
Perifh the thought --- "tis treafon to my 
throne ; 
And who but thinks it, could his thoughts 
be known, 


CAND 


Infults me more than he, who, leagu’d 


with hell, 

Shall rife in arms, and ’gainft my crower 
rebel. 

The wicked ftatefman, whofe falfe heart 
purfues 

A train of guilt, who a&s with double 
views, 

And wears a double face, whofe bafe de- 
figns 

Strike at his monarch’s throne, who un- 
dermines 


E’en while he feems his wifhes to fupport, 
Who feizes all departments, packs a court, 
Maintains an agent on the judgment feat 
To {creen his crimes, and make his frauds 
complete, 
New models armies, & around the throne 
Will fuffer none but creatures of his own, 
Confcious of fuch his bafenefs, well may 


try, 

Againft the light to fhut his mafter’s eye, 

To keep him coop’d, & far remov'd from 
thofe, 

Who, brave and honeft, dare his crimes 
difclofe ; 

Nor ever let him in one place appear, 

Wheretruth, unwelcome truth may wound 
his ear, 


He enumerates the feveral Objeé?ts of Confi- 
deration proper for Majefty with refpeé te 
Laws, Religion, Gc. Gc. and concludes with 
the following Lines. 


Let the ftern tyrant keep a diftant ftate, 

And, hating all men, fear return of hate, 

Confcious of guilt, retreat behind his 
throne, 

Secure from ail upbraidings but his own, 

Let all my fubjeéts have accefs to me, 

Be my ears open as my heart is free ; 

In full, fair tide, let information fiow, 

That-evil is hali-cur’d, whofe caufe we 
know. 

And thou, where’er thou art, thou wret- 
ched thing, 

Who art afraid to look up to a king, 

Lay by thy iears--make but thy grievance 
piain, 

And, if I not redrefs thee, may my reign 

Clofe up that very moment---to prevent 

The courfe of Justice, from her fair ine 
tent, 

In vain my neareft, deareft friend fhall 

lead, 

In vain my mother kneel---my foul may 
bleed, 

But muft not change --- When Justice 
draws the dart, 

Though it is doom’d to pierce a fav’rite’s 
heart, 

*Tis mine to give it force, to give it 
aim = 

I know my duty, and I feel it Fame, 
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